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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION IN 

FRANCE 

RAYMOND LESLIE BTJELL 

Occidental College 

In 1871 France was defeated in a six-months' war, by a rival 
seeking revenge for the humiliations of Jena and Auerstadt. 
In 1918 France emerged the victor from a fifty-one months' 
struggle with the same foe. But, unhappily, the spoils reaped 
from her victory offered slight compensation for the sacrifices 
she had recently been compelled to make or for the penalties 
she had paid forty-seven years before. The year 1918, indeed, 
saw the return of Alsace-Lorraine and the complete restoration 
of the territorial unity of the French nation; it witnessed no 
upheaval of government; it experienced no communist revolution. 
But it found France socially, politically and morally disorganized 
and exhausted; it found her finances upon the verge of bank- 
ruptcy; it found her manhood decimated by some fourteen 
hundred thousand, and one-tenth of her richest provinces scourged 
by the flame of war. The year 1918 found France with a form 
of government which in many respects was regalian and unrepre- 
sentative; it found profiteers not only preying upon the neces- 
sities of the people but systematically evading the payment of 
taxes; it found labor tremendously powerful and wielding its 
strength not so much to force the adoption of economic reforms, 
as to achieve distinct political privileges. The year 1918 found 
France confronted with a revengeful Germany, whose recupera- 
tive powers seemed far greater than her own, in a position 
likely to become more tragic with the developing antagonism 
of England and Italy and the probable withdrawal of the United 
States from European affairs. In fact, to many her situation 
appeared desperate: internal discord was undermining the social 
structure, while, across the Rhine, Berlin seemed preparing to 
fall upon a decadent state. 
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It was natural that the French people should look to their 
government to remedy the disorganized and unstable condition 
in which the country found itself. It was equally natural that 
they should first demand that changes be made in the govern- 
mental organization, with a view to making it more representative 
of the wishes of the country and more efficient in carrying them 
out. 

The first measure of governmental reconstruction adopted was 
the electoral law of July 12, 1919, already described in the 
Review, which provided for a limited system of proportional 
representation and for the scrutin de liste. The law worked 
unsatisfactorily in the 1919 elections, because it provided for the 
use of the proportional feature only when no candidate had 
received a majority. As a result, the defects of both systems 
survived, causing dissatisfaction not only among the Socialists 
and Radicals who lost most heavily by it, but among the con- 
servative elements who were forced into a bloc, against their 
will, to prevent the victory of their more radical but better 
organized opponents. The commission of the chamber on uni- 
versal suffrage has now voted to change the present law; and it is 
very likely that a complete system of proportional representation 
will be adopted. 

The idea of proportional representation in France, however, 
is being fast supplanted by that of professional representation, 
that is, the representation of interests and classes in government. 
In a campaign speech made in Paris, November 7, 1919, M. 
Millerand advocated that senators be chosen by chambers of 
commerce, unions of employers and employees, the General 
Confederation of Labor, and the academies. Furthermore, he 
disregarded party lines in his cabinet, for it contained a large 
majority of Radicals and Republican-Socialists, while the chamber 
is overwhelmingly conservative. In place of party representa- 
tives, he appointed experts — men with a special knowledge of 
the services for which they are responsible. Thus M. Francois 
Marsal, minister of finances, is a distinguished Paris banker 
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and financial writer — a director in the Parisian Union, and 
was financial councillor to M. Clemenceau during the war; M. 
Ricard, minister of agriculture, is a representative of the 
National Federation of Agricultural Associations; M. Coupin, 
is a former railway employee, having been President of the 
Federation of Railway Engineers. 

M. Millerand's idea of a parliament based on professional 
interests, rather than geographical divisions, is not new. Occu- 
pational and economic interest, is of course, the theoretical basis 
of the soviet system in Russia, as pointed out in the May number 
of the Review. As early as 1895 Charles Benoist, now the 
French minister to Holland, advocated a Chamber of Deputies 
chosen by the voters grouped in the following seven classes: 
agriculture, industry, transportation, posts and telegraphs, com- 
merce, public administration, liberal professions, and capitalists. 
Similar suggestions have been made by Professor Leon Duguit, 
Jean Hennessy, and Lysis, the combative editor of La Demo- 
cratic Nouvelle. Thus the advocates of professional represen- 
tation in Parliament are many and urgent. The basis of such 
a system of government, which would greatly reduce the pre- 
ponderance which the lawyers now hold, already exists in the 
extended organization of nearly every social class and profession 
in France. The objections to a professional government are 
numerous. One is that it would multiply the number of parlia- 
mentary groupings, each seeking to serve its own interest instead 
of the national well being. Another is that the classification of 
voters in fixed and permanent categories is well-nigh impossible. 
Nevertheless it is possible that France may adopt the plan as a 
compromise with the industrial dictatorship which socialism and 
syndicalism have been preaching. The mere representation of 
labor as a class in Parliament may allay its demands for complete 
revolution. Moreover, such a reform, if limited to the Senate, 
would have little real effect upon government activities, since 
the influence of the upper body is naturally subordinate to that 
of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Much has been written about the need of a more stable execu- 
tive in France, and many French as well as foreign publicists have 
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taken this to mean a stronger and more independent president. 
During the electoral campaign of November, 1919, many parties 
urged that increased power be given the President of the French 
Republic, Aristide Briand being one of those most outspoken in 
this demand. There are theoretical as well as historical reasons, 
however, why the powers of the French President cannot be 
extended. As long as France maintains a parliamentary form 
of government, the minister must be responsible to Parliament. 
A strong and independent'president, on the other hand, can only 
mean an executive free from parliamentary supervision. But 
France cannot tolerate what would virtually amount to a mon- 
archical or Bonapartist republic because of the danger of vesting 
the direction of a highly centralized and bureaucratic govern- 
ment in the hands of an executive which Parliament cannot 
control. The attempts of General Boulanger and Paul Deroulede 
to establish a "government by plebiscite" are still so fresh in 
the minds of the French public that any movement tending to 
grant more power and independence to the executive is ordina- 
rily looked upon as a movement of reaction. M. Clemenceau, 
in his famous Strasbourg speech of November 4, 1919, answered 
these reformists as follows : 

"I see candidates who demand an increase in executive power. 
Having seen this grave problem 'from both sides of the fence,' 
if I may dare so to speak, I cannot make up my mind to follow 
them. The American system, where the central authority is 
controlled by a federation of independent states, against which 
no attempt at usurpation can even be attempted, cannot be 
introduced in France except with directly opposite results. 

"The truth is very simple: the defects in executive powers 
are less from lack of means of action than from the too frequent 
incapacity of the men at the height of responsibility." 

At the election for President in January, 1920, the opposition 
to M. Clemenceau and the election of M. Deschanel, a less 
aggressive personality, seemed to indicate the continued sentiment 
against a strong chief executive. 

The prolonged illness of President Deschanel naturally brought 
a temporary close to the demand for an increase in executive 
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power. But on the other hand, it caused a demand for the 
creation of a vice-president, an office at present unknown to the 
French Constitution. Although the duties of the French Presi- 
dent are largely formal and social, they are nevertheless very 
important. When he is unable to perform them, it seems that 
French society is leaderless. It was therefore urged that a vice- 
president be provided for to carry out the social and formal duties 
of the President during his incapacity. It is possible to amend 
the Constitution so as to make the vice-president also the presi- 
dent of the Senate. But it is unlikely that a vice-president, if 
created, will ever be permitted automatically to succeed to the 
presidency at the death or resignation of the executive, because of 
the ease with which the French President is elected. He is 
chosen merely by a majority vote of the two chambers of the 
French Parliament sitting together as the National Assembly. 
On the 17th of September, 1920, Paul Deschanel resigned from 
the presidency. The subsequent election of Alexandre Millerand 
on the 23rd, by a vote of 695 to 69 for his Socialist opponent, 
Gustave Delory, has revived the discussion of a more active 
presidential authority. For M. Millerand's election led the 
radical press of France and England to declare that, in the words 
of La Batailh, "La Rtpublique est morte." Their fear that a 
new Boulanger had now been installed in power was inspired 
not only by the great personal force of M. Millerand, but by the 
statements he made upon his election. In an interview given 
to Le Temps he declared himself in favor of "revision," which, 
however, "had as its end, not to increase the authority of the 
President, but to place this authority more at the service of the 
government." He further qualified his statement by saying 
that while he believed in "revision," it could only be contemplated 
after France had first solved her economic and financial diffi- 
culties. In his speech of acceptance before the National Assem- 
bly, the new President also said: "If there is a particularly strict 
duty for the President of the Republic, it is to assure, in concert 
with the ministers, who are the defenders of the government's 
policy before the Chamber and interpreters to the President of 
the wishes of Parliament, the continuity of a foreign policy 
worthy of our victory." 
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These statements have led many to fear that Millerand will 
attempt to enlarge the powers of the presidency and overthrow 
the present system of parliamentary government. However, a 
closer examination of M. Millerand's statements will do much 
toward dispelling these fears. In his utterances so far he has 
applied the doctrine of increased presidential power largely to 
the direction of foreign policy. Article VIII of the constitutional 
law of July 16, 1875 gives the President the right to negotiate 
treaties and conduct foreign affairs. In President Millerand's 
opinion this article is worthless unless the President actually 
does participate in those duties. 1 He realizes the present 
straits of French foreign policy; he feels the pressure being made 
by the Allies to revise the Treaty of Versailles. Official France 
does not believe in revision, and Millerand will insist that the 
present foreign policy be pursued. If he does not actually con- 
trol it, a weak minister of foreign affairs, under the influence of 
radical interpellations, may give way. 

There need be little fear for the Republic, however, even if 
Millerand does direct the foreign policy of France. One has 
only to recall the r61e which President Gr6vy played in the 
Schnaebele affair, the parts of Carnot and Felix Faure in the 
negotiation of the Russian alliance, that of Loubet in laying the 
foundations for the Entente Cordiale, and of Fallieres in the 
Agadir incident, to realize that the President of the French 
Republic has already established his right of diplomatic inter- 
vention. And the experience has not proven disastrous. 

Raymond Poincar6, in a special article in Le Temps (Sept. 27), 2 
commenting on these precedents, says that M. Millerand merely 
desires to carry on the work of former presidents. However, 
M. Poincar6 significantly adds that "in order that he may acquit 
himself happily of the duty he has so well described and which, 
more than any other, he is capable of filling, it is desirable that 

1 M. Millerand apparently forgets that other articles of the Constitution grant 
the President even wider powers, such as the suspensive veto, the right to initiate 
legislation, to dissolve parliament, etc. — powers which he never directly exercises 
any more than the English king now utilizes his veto power. 

2 See also Living Age, November 6, 1920. 
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he always find .... a prime minister and a ministry in 
whom he has confidence and in whom Parliament has confidence." 

As M. Poincare points out, parliamentary control must always 
exist, and as long as it does, ministerial responsibility must be 
retained. The efforts of M. Millerand toward increasing the 
powers of the presidency therefore will always be automatically 
limited by this fact, although his personal influence may go far 
in actually controlling the foreign policy of France. 3 

Demands for administrative reforms, for the decentralization 
of public services and for regionalism (the fusion of the present 
departments into a smaller number of regions, each based on 
natural economic delimitations) are still actively made. 4 M. 
Clemenceau advocated decentralization in his Strasbourg speech 
in November, 1919. M. Millerand has gone even farther in 
advocating regionalism; and it is interesting to note that his 
government took the first step toward this reform by introducing 
a bill establishing a regional council for Alsace-Lorraine, com- 
posed of representatives of professional interests. 5 

Such are a few of the measures which have been advocated or 
passed to improve the democracy and efficiency of the French 
government. One more instance may be added, for it marks the 
return to ordinary constitutional procedure. The 1920-24 Par- 
liament which was called into regular session on January 13, 1920, 
was closed on August 1, 1920, by virtue of a decree, issued in 
accordance with article 2, of the law of July 16, 1875, which 
authorizes the President of the Republic to adjourn Parliament 

3 The new prime minister was Georges Leygues, a former colleague of Millerand 
in the famous Waldeck-Rousseau cabinet in 1899. The elevation' of Aristide 
Briand to the premiership was contemplated by many; but the honor fell to 
Leygues, perhaps because of his friendship with Millerand and his willingness to 
carry on negotiations with the Vatican. On the defeat of the Leygues' minis- 
try, in January, 1921, the selection of Briand as premier has been ascribed in 
part to the personal preference of President Millerand. 

4 See J. W. Garner, American Political Science Review, Vol. 14, p. 17 (1919) ; 
also articles in Revue Ginerale d' Administration, Vol. 42 2 , pp. 17, 161, Vol. 42', 
p. 5 (1919), and Revue des Sciences Politiques, Vol. 43, p. 351 (1920). 

6 For a fuller discussion of the movement for professional representation and 
for increased executive power in France, as well of other subjects touched on 
in this article, see the writer's Contemporary French Politics (Appleton, 1920), 
particularly chapters vn and xi. 
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after it has been in session five months. This authority, how- 
ever, the President had not exercised during the war; the govern- 
ment did not dissolve Parliament; and it sat in continual session, 
keeping constant watch over the work of the ministry, although of 
course it took occasional recesses. Its adjournment on August 1, 
therefore, in accordance with the terms of the Constitution, 
marks a return to the normal methods of French parliamentarism, 
that will restore to the French ministry a breathing spell, 
between sessions of Parliament, which during the war it was not 
permitted to have. 

ii 

The high cost of living, the disorganization of production, the 
instability of every phase of French economic and political life, 
during the early months of the armistice naturally exaggerated 
the grievances of labor. The apparent impotence of bourgeois 
governments to remedy these grievances — economic in character 
and largely resulting from conditions inevitably produced by the 
war — increased industrial unrest. It emboldened labor organi- 
zations in their demands, which now became political, and in 
their methods, which tended to desert parliamentary channels 
and to take the form of direct action. 

Since November, 1918, two First of May celebrations have 
taken place. Both of them have been followed by political 
strikes which in some cases have had the overthrow of the 
government as their aim. Throughout the course of these two 
years the General Confederation of Labor has deserted the 
conservatism of Leon Jouhaux, its secretary; and its radical 
elements have been successful in forcing upon it the policy of the 
general strike. Within the General Confederation of Labor, the 
railwaymen have apparently led this movement. When con- 
servative leaders brought an end to the strike called in February 
1920, after the economic demands of the railwaymen had been 
granted, a great protest arose. So strong did it become that 
conservatives like M. Bidegarray were compelled to resign and 
see their places taken by radicals like MM. Sirolle and Mon- 
nousseau, who proclaimed the general strike as their goal. In 
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the latter part of April, 1920, the railwaymen of the State- 
Western line, at a convention in Havre, unanimously adopted a 
motion rejecting proposals to the effect that delegations of men 
should meet with employers to settle their difficulties; instead 
they demanded direct action as a means to secure their aims. 

This movement culminated in the general strike attempted by 
the General Confederation of Labor, following the First of May 
(1920) celebration. At this time, the railwaymen, the metal 
workers, the transport workers on subways, taxicabs, street cars, 
etc., the electricians, and the gas workers, were all called out. 
The strike was unsuccessful, largely because there was no eco- 
nomic issue involved, and because it was called to enforce purely 
political demands upon the government. Its failure was also 
insured by the energetic action of the Millerand government 
which decided to bring legal proceedings against the General 
Confederation of Labor with a view to its dissolution. The 
government charged that it had gone beyond the purpose of 
labor unions, as laid down in the organization law of 1884, which 
was "the study and defense of their economic interests." At 
the present writing, judicial action is being taken in an attempt 
to dissolve this labor body. Such a stroke on the part of the 
government is remarkably bold, for the General Confederation of 
Labor now has a membership of nearly 2,000,000. It is sup- 
ported by the Unified Socialist party with a polling strength of 
1,700,000. If M. Millerand succeeds in this attack, he will have 
won a great victory; if he fails, he will have tremendously in- 
creased the confidence of labor in its own strength and its belief 
in the inherent weakness of the bourgeois regime. 

The Unified Socialist party has also increased in size and 
radicalism. The party has gradually withdrawn from an adher- 
ence to the sacred union, again to proclaim the supremacy of the 
class struggle and to refuse to participate in bourgeois ministries 
or to vote credits for such a government. Despite the bloc 
formed against them, the Socialist vote increased from 1,400,000 
in 1914 to 1,700,000 in 1919. Then seats, however, were reduced 
from 101 to 68. This naturally increased the enmity of the 
Socialist party for the present regime, and strengthened the 
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belief that in force alone — and not through the ballot — lay the 
one means of inaugurating the Socialist State. The increased 
radicalism of the Socialist party was illustrated in the Strasbourg 
congress, held in February, 1920. Here the party took a step 
which at Easter, 1919, it had proclaimed too "advanced;" it 
withdrew from the Second International and resolved to enter 
negotiations with the Third International of Moscow, a thor- 
oughly bolshevist organization. 

Thus in the syndicalist ranks of the Confederation and among 
the orthodox Marxian followers, the Unified Socialists, an 
increased hostility for the present social order has developed 
with astounding and disconcerting activity. It was this problem 
with which the two cabinets of MM. Clemenceau and Millerand 
had to deal. Both of these ministries, especially that of 
M. Millerand, were liberal in their attitude toward the reasonable 
grievances of labor. MM. Clemenceau and Millerand, through- 
out the whole course of their public careers, have posed as Social- 
ists of some sort, and they have been responsible for the enact- 
ment of much progressive labor legislation. M. Clemenceau 
was too busily engaged in the peace negotiations to undertake 
a permanent and far-reaching solution of the problems of social 
reconstruction. Although order was as a rule maintained, labor 
grew increasingly bold; strikes became more frequent — 613 occur- 
ing in the summer of 1919 — and their purposes tended more and 
more to become revolutionary. 

With the advent of. the Millerand cabinet in 1920, however, 
the issue between labor and the government became clearly 
drawn. M. Millerand realized that a trial of strength must 
sooner or later come. He resolved to take the offensive. While 
energetically devoting itself to the solution of the important 
economic problems of the day — the cost of living, the refusal 
of many employers to obey the Eight-Hour Day Law, the state 
of the exchange — the government determined that labor should 
not depart from parliamentary methods to secure its own de- 
mands. The attempted dissolution of the labor confederation 
was the first move of the Millerand government to enforce the 
supremacy of law. The second was the introduction of a bill "for 
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the peaceful settlement of industrial disputes," by M. Jourdain, 
minister of labor. This bill, submitted to the Chamber of 
Deputies in the spring of 1920, provides for conciliation and 
for compulsory arbitration in a large number of industries in 
which the public welfare is vitally involved. According to the 
terms of this bill, if a dispute arises in an industrial, commerical 
or agricultural establishment employing more than twenty men, 
a delegation of the workers involved must discuss the matters 
under dispute with the employer or his representative. The 
representatives of the workers must be over twenty-one, of 
either sex, and have been employed in the plant for at least six 
months. Their number is limited to five, except in the case of 
establishments employing more than five hundred workers of 
different kinds. Such a delegation must be received by the 
employer within twenty-four hours after its request, and it must 
be given a reply within the next twenty-four hours, unless the 
time is extended by mutual agreement. 

If such a dispute cannot be settled by the above method, it 
must be referred to conciliation. The conciliator may be jointly 
selected by the two parties, or two conciliators may be chosen, 
one by each side. If no agreement as to the choice can be 
reached, the dispute must be referred to the concilation com- 
mittee of the trade concerned or to the local justice of the peace. 
The parties must then be called together within forty-eight 
hours, and if an agreement is negotiated it must be drawn up 
in a collective agreement. If an agreement cannot be reached, 
the parties are advised to appeal to arbitration. The concilia- 
tion committee to which the parties must in this case appeal, 
is made up of an equal number of employees and employers; 
when it acts upon a compulsory arbitration case, this committee 
must also contain an equal number of representatives of the 
public, appointed by the minister of labor or other members of 
the cabinet. 

If both parties, in the event of the failure of conciliation, 
decide to resort to arbitration, each nominates one or more 
arbitrators. If they cannot agree, they themselves choose an 
additional arbitrator. Any cessation of work during arbitration 
is prohibited. 
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Compulsory arbitration with the equal prohibition of any 
"collective cessation of work" while the decision is being arrived 
at, is prescribed for the following industries of an essentially 
public nature, and the stoppage of which would endanger the 
life and the health of the community: (a) railroads, street car 
lines, and other means of transportations on land or sea; 
(b) gas and electricity works; (c) coal mines, water, lighting and 
power plants; (d) hospitals; (e) in towns of over 25,000 inhabit- 
ants — funeral undertakers, garbage collectors, etc. 

If a strike occurs illegally in any of these plants for which 
compulsory arbitration is imposed, the government may take 
over the plant and personnel, and take whatever means it wishes 
to ensure the operation of the public services. Heavy penalties 
are imposed for the violation of the terms of the law. 

This bill, in short, provides for a system of settlement of 
industrial disputes similar to that of the Canadian Industrial 
Disputes Act; it does not prohibit permanently the right to 
strike, but temporarily, during the period of arbitration. There 
is no provision compelling obedience to the arbitral award. 
Public opinion, it is hoped, will be able to enforce it. 

In a third respect, the Millerand government exhibited a 
firmness lacking in previous ministries. The right of function- 
aries to organize into regular labor unions or syndicates, under the 
terms of the organization law of 1884, has been repeatedly denied. 
But notwithstanding this fact, many organizations of govern- 
ment employees, notably the school teachers, have for many 
years been organized in labor unions, and affiliated with the 
general confederation. Furthermore, in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1919, practically all of the government employees' asso- 
ciations, most of which were known as amicales, became syn- 
dicates and joined the central labor body. The Clemenceau 
government did nothing to stop this clearly illegal movement. 
But the Millerand government, in June, 1920, ordered the 
syndicates of government employees dissolved. The National 
Federation of Functionaries, composed of 300,000 government 
employees, which had adhered to the General Confederation of 
Labor, refused to comply, saying that the government had agreed 
to maintain the status quo until a new law on the status of function- 
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aries had been enacted. It remains to be seen whether the 
government will be strong enough to effect these dissolutions; 
the announcement of its intention, however, has been apparently 
successful in preventing the future adhesion of those organizations 
of functionaries not yet affiliated to the General Confederation 
of Labor. Thus the Congress of Police in the latter part of 
June, 1920, voted down a motion to become a syndicate, and 
decided to remain an amicale. The Millerand government 
does not deny the right of association to functionaries; such a 
right is granted to them by the associations law of 1901; but 
it does deny them the right to form typical labor unions, bringing 
with them the strike and affiliation with the General Confeder- 
ation of Labor. 

In attempting to dissolve the General Confederation of Labor, 
to enforce compulsory arbitration, and to prevent functionaries 
from combining in labor unions, the Millerand government has 
virtually enacted a revolution in labor policy. If it succeeds, 
it will have definitely and perhaps permanently established the 
supremacy of the government over economic groups within its 
midst. To succeed, however, it seems certain that the govern- 
ment must give labor some assurance that its reasonable demands 
will be accorded through political means, and that it will secure 
some actual participation in government and industry. 

The Millerand government toward this end introduced a far- 
reaching bill (June, 1920) governing the whole scope of the place 
of the government employee in public administration. This 
bill lays down the methods of employing and promoting govern- 
ment employees, which shall be by competition, examinations, 
and periods of probation. It declares that strikes are absolutely 
illegal in any of the public services. It provides that each public 
service is to have an administrative council, upon which govern- 
ment employees are to be represented. Grievances of employees 
may be brought to this council. It is also to serve as a body of 
promotion and of discipline. In fact, it is to give the govern- 
ment employee an actual part in the direction of the service to 
which he belongs. In order to unify the activities of these 
administrative councils, a superior administrative council is to 
be formed as a court of appeals. 
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III 

An extreme radicalism, however, has not been the sole dis- 
tinctive feature of the program of the General Confederation of 
Labor. Its plan for the nationalization of the French railway 
system, on the contrary, seems to be a comparatively moderate 
effort toward social reform. This plan is so important not only 
from the labor standpoint, but from that of syndicalism and the 
railway question in general, that it warrants special attention. 

The General Confederation of Labor insists that the railroads 
must be administered by "collectivity" and for the interests of 
the public, that the managers and personnel of every rank must 
be responsible for the management, and at the same time, that 
all must be interested in the financial return of the roads. The 
roads must be centralized in general direction; on the other hand, 
actual control must be decentralized, and responsibility placed 
on local groupings. 

The General Confederation of Labor has drawn a distinction, 
as, the guild socialists everywhere are now doing, between itati- 
sation and nationalisation. Etatisation is state socialism — the 
centralized and autocratic direction of industry by an all-powerful 
and bureaucratic state. Nationalisation, on the other hand, is 
the direction of industry, itself owned by the nation, by experts 
and representatives of all interests — producers, consumers, 
employees and employers — all cooperating. Under the system 
of itatisation a ministry and a parliament would direct indus- 
trial enterprises with little skilled knowledge, and by juggling 
selfish, political interests. Under the new system of national- 
isation, political parliaments are to surrender this power to 
highly technical and autonomous groupings invested with the 
power and ability efficiently to carry on industrial activities. 
Just how such a plan may work out, is shown by the organization 
which the General Confederation of Labor advocates for the 
French railway system. 

According to its plan, the management and the administration 
of the roads must include representatives of (1) railroad labor 
organizations, (2) the General Confederation of Labor as well 
as producers' organizations, (3) the public, such as syndical 
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chambers of industries, agricultural associations, and the National 
Federation of Cooperatives, (4) the government in the person of 
highly technical functionaries. 

A council of central administration with 18 members is advo- 
cated, which shall be composed of 3 members chosen by the 
Federation of Railwaymen; 3 by the Organization of Railway 
Technicians; 3 by the General Confederation of Labor; 3 by the 
General Confederation of Employers; 3 by the National Federa- 
tion of Cooperatives; 1 by the Confederation of Intellectual 
Workers or 1 by the French Touring Club, and 2 (as commis- 
sioners) by the government. At present, according to the 
General Confederation of Labor, it is impossible to interest 
workers in the efficiency and progress of the railway system so 
long as they have no interest in the management or in the returns 
of the roads. To give them a share in both, is not only indus- 
trial justice, it is urged, but will add to the productivity of the 
roads. 

The General Confederation of Labor believes that the general 
direction of the roads should be centralized so as to avoid dupli- 
cation. According to its plan, the state would place the general 
management of the roads in the hands of a regie des chemins de 
fer, which is equivalent to a joint stock company. At its head 
would be the central council of administration, composed as 
above, to which the railroad executives charged with the general 
direction of the roads, would be responsible. Beneath the 
central council, regional councils of administration are pro- 
posed, each composed of eleven members, chosen according to a 
system of professional representation. These councils will over- 
see the execution of measures decided by the council of central 
administration, such as the extension and operation of roads, 
the promotion of employees, etc. These regional councils are 
to operate the roads in their respective regions, while the council 
of central administration will coordinate and direct regional 
efforts. 

Each one of these councils is to be supplemented by a repre- 
sentative assembly, the central council with a general assembly 
charged with examining and approving the acts of the central 
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council; it will also fix financial programs and approve rates. 
The regional council is to be supplied with a regional assembly, 
composed of representatives of the following regional groupings : 
(1) skilled workmen, (2) industrial syndicates, (3) chambers of 
commerce and chambers of agriculture, (4) cooperative asso- 
ciations, (5) liberal professions, and (6) the Touring. Club. This 
assembly will oversee the regional council; in addition it will 
select the representatives for the general assembly. 

There are many objections to this plan of the General Con- 
federation of Labor: it is ill-defined; there is an abundance of 
advisors and a dearth of actual executives; labor, although 
supposedly in a minority, is given directly or indirectly, an over- 
large representation in managerial councils. 

The government, responding to the plan of the General Con- 
federation of Labor, itself introduced a railway bill calling for 
the reorganization of the roads. It suggested a supreme railway 
council with power to coordinate the different lines, to revise 
and standardize rates, and to frame all regulations. This council 
is also to be composed of representatives of professional interests: 

(1) the engineering and administrative staffs of the roads, 

(2) railway labor, (3) chambers of commerce, (4) Parliament, 
(5) the ministry. The profits are to be divided among the com- 
panies proportionally to the number of cars loaded and tonnage 
carried by each. 

Both of these projects are of far-reaching significance, not 
only from the standpoint of railway administration (which it 
is beyond the competency of this article to discuss) but from 
the general question of the representation of labor in industry. 
It need scarcely be said that the attempt of the General Con- 
federation of Labor to enforce its projected reforms upon the 
government by means of a general strike — by force rather than 
by parliamentary means — is an assault at the foundation of con- 
stitutional government. But aside from this, the General Con- 
federation of Labor's plan for nationalization reveals the astonish- 
ing fact that this great labor organization, which throughout 
its entire history has worshiped the syndicalism of Georges 
Sorel, has at least temporarily abandoned its insistence on the 
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abolition of the capitalist regime. If it limits its plans for the 
re-making of the social order to such schemes as its railway 
project, it will have admitted the necessity of all classes cooper- 
ating with each other, in the management of industry; for its 
plan calls, not for the complete direction of the roads by railway 
labor, as the revolutionists so often have demanded, but for 
their mere representation in directing bodies upon which every 
class — from capitalist to consumer — are to be included. Thus 
although the General Confederation of Labor has not yet deserted 
the doctrine of the general strike, it has apparently deserted the 
doctrine of the dictatorship of the proletariat and the extinction 
of the capitalist class. It is probable that the General Con- 
federation of Labor is palliating its more radical members by 
speaking of these measures as "transitory." But it is more 
probable that the inauguration of labor representation in the 
actual management of industry — industrial democracy — will 
bring an end to the demand for the class struggle and the social 
revolution. 

IV 

Of the moral and religious problems confronting the French 
nation, the most outstanding is that of depopulation. A dimin- 
ishing birthrate has caused particular anxiety on account of the 
rapid increases in the population of Germany. The government 
has resorted to many expedients to overcome this danger. Ad- 
ditional votes for children, to be cast by the father, have been 
advocated and have narrowly failed of being secured; medals 
to, mothers — bronze for having reared five children, silver for 
eight, and gold for ten — are being awarded; material exemptions 
from taxation are made to fathers of large families; while bache- 
lors must pay a surtax on their incomes of 25 per cent, and child- 
less husbands 10 per cent. These rather humorous measures 
of "reform" only scratch at the surface of the real problem. The 
causes of a declining birthrate in France are economic and moral. 
The old system of marriage — the mariage de convenance — family 
alliances where young people, often strangers to each other, were 
forced into matrimony more as an affair of real estate than of 
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sentiment — resulted in a countless number of unhappy unions. 
The stringency of divorce laws and the stern attitude of the 
Catholic Church toward divorce prevented many open separa- 
tions. Consequently a great number of unhappy homes were 
nominally maintained intact, while illicit unions were often 
established. These conditions, together with the quest for 
luxury, naturally produced childlessness. Perhaps the majority 
of French homes are happy; but among those which are not, 
there is slight compunction at departing beyond the bounds of 
conventional morality. As a result, prostitution flourishes; the 
mistress is an institution; abortion is practiced unchecked; and 
"angel making" is an industry. The war severely shook the 
manage de convenance; marriages of real sentiment became more 
frequent. This may bring a change for the better. Parliament 
is also realizing the need of suppressing neo-Malthusian practices. 
The greatest need of all, however, is the realization of the responsi- 
bility of the individual to the home and of the home to the nation. 
French experience has proved what many so-called radicals have 
recently attempted to deny: that the home is the foundation of 
the nation, and upon its existence national integrity depends. 
The politico-religious problems in France center around the 
relation of the government to the Catholic Church. One of the 
most significant events of the last year has been the dispatch 
of M. Doulcet as charge d'affaires to the Vatican, and the intro- 
duction of a bill by the government, asking credits for an embassy 
to the Holy See. Since 1905 France has maintained no official 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican. The change which the 
government is now trying to bring about is caused partly by 
considerations of foreign policy. But it is also caused by the 
desire to bury the anti-clerical quarrel which since the formation 
of the famous bloc during the Dreyfus affair, has kept France 
divided into two bitterly hostile camps. The separation laws 
of 1905 and 1907, it appears, removed clericalism as a menace 
to republican institutions. Despite this fact, successive anti- 
clerical governments have borne an antagonistic attitude not 
only toward the Pope but toward Catholicism in general which 
has naturally embittered many Catholics who have been patriotic 
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Frenchmen; and has also prevented them from having a share 
in the administration of the government. The Millerand govern- 
ment decided to bring an end to such a situation, and has been 
therefore pursuing the policy of pacification which men such as 
Raymond Poincare" and Aristide Briand have been long advocat- 
ing. The government hopes that the resumption of diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican will not only reconcile domestic differ- 
ences between Clericals and anti-Clericals, but that it will lead 
to a recognition by the Pope of the present separation regime. 

The second religious problem involves that of the congre- 
gations — special orders of the Church. Since the days of the 
French Revolution the government has attempted to control 
their numbers; despite this fact, in 1901 there were 19,424 
congregations in France with 159,629 members; their real prop- 
erty was valued at ninety-two million dollars. These organi- 
zations were jealous in propagating the Catholic cause, and they 
were well organized. The fact that they were largely teaching 
orders, in charge of the education of many Catholic children, 
gave them a tremendous influence which they were not slow in 
using to attack the republic and to advocate the establishment 
of a clerical monarchy. The struggle against the religious and 
educational activities of the congregationists was nominally 
ended by the passage of the Associations Law of 1901. This 
law provided that no congregation could be formed without an 
authorizing law, and that those legally constituted should be 
subject to many restrictions. As a result, 17,000 unauthorized 
congregations were dissolved; and many famous orders and 
monasteries were closed, and monks driven into foreign countries. 
In 1914 one of the most stirring features of the declaration of 
war was the return of thousands of these monks, to enlist as 
defenders of the country which had treated them so harshly. 

In a speech made in Paris, in November, 1919, M. Millerand 
demanded a readjustment of the relations of the government 
and the congregations. Quoting a statement he made in 1917, 
he said, "it seemed to me morally impossible that, the war ended, 
we should lead the members of the congregations back to the 
frontier after they had crossed it to take part in common dangers 
with their French brothers. 
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"What I said then, I repeat today. I have changed neither 
thought nor opinion. I ask simply that religious or non-religious 
interests should have the same right of association, under the 
law, to defend and propagate their opinions; but that, as other 
citizens, religious as well as anti-clerical advocates should realize, 
especially when they teach, they must never forget that the school 
is sacred, that it shelters young men who must not be given over 
to political enterprises, and that the state has not only the right 
but the duty of entering all the schools, private or public, to 
assure itself that they conform themselves to public law and 
morals." Thus it appears that M. Millerand has pledged him- 
self to readjust another political difficulty with the Church. 

Closely connected with the matter of the congregations is that 
of the schools. Here two questions are involved. The Catholic 
Republicans, represented by the Liberate Action Populaire, have 
insistently demanded that they should not only have the right 
to send their children to Catholic schools — a right which they now 
possess — but that the government should support these schools. 
In other words, they advocate the proportional division of school 
funds among different sects, in order that each may educate its 
own children according to the beliefs of their parents. It is 
very unlikely that such a demand will ever be granted. If the 
Catholic elements in France ever become strong enough to pass 
such a reform, they will be strong enough to give the entire 
public school system a Catholic imprint. Once in power, they 
would surely do the latter rather than the former. 

Diametrically opposed to the projects of the Catholic 
Republicans, many Radical-Socialists have demanded the abo- 
lition of all private church schools, and the compulsory atten- 
dance of every child at a public school from which clerical and 
religious influences of every nature should be rigorously excluded. 
They have not been loud in this demand for they realize that a 
state monopoly of education is at this time impossible. This 
was the position taken by M. Brard at the Radical congress of 
Pau in 1913. For that reason he urged the passage of a law 
which, instead of providing for the total suppression of the 
ecole libre, should stipulate that in every commune where public 
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schools are sufficient to handle the children of the community, 
no private school can be opened without the authorization of 
the minister of public instruction. The congress voted a propo- 
sition which would place all the Catholic schools under strict 
government supervision. Despite the attacks of the Radicals, 
it is probable that "liberty of education" will be maintained, and 
that the church school will continue to exist, subject to rigid 
government inspection. 

v 

The most stupendous task which confronted the French 
Parliament of 1920 was the liquidation of the financial problem. 
On March 29, 1920, M. Marsal made a speech before the chamber 
showing the difficulty in which France found herself. He esti- 
mated the 1920 budget as follows : 

francs 

Ordinary budget 17,800,000,000 

Extraordinary budget: 

First section 6,600,000,000 

Second section 952,000,000 

Expenses recoverable from Germany 22 ,000,000,000 

Increase in debt 3 ,000 ,000 ,000 

Total in round numbers , 50,500,000,000 

Resources : 

Present taxes 11 ,000 ,000 ,000 

New taxes 7,000,000,000 

Liquidation of war material 3 ,000 ,000 ,000 

21,000,000,000 
New loans 

(to cover the amounts eventually recoverable from 

Germany) 21,000,000,000 

Total resources •. 42 ,000 ,000 ,000 

Deficit. 8,500,000,000 

50,500,000,000 

The situation facing Parliament, therefore, was an actual 
deficit of 8| milliard francs, which could be raised only by new 
taxes, and 21 milliards which must be raised by new loans. This 
latter amount however, is eventually to be paid back by Germany, 
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as it goes toward reconstruction work. To raise 8£ milliards in 
new taxes was an enormous task, in the light of the taxes already 
existing. Nevertheless, the French Parliament accomplished 
it by the passage of the finance law, promulgated June 26, 1920. 
The details of the bill need not be discussed. But the additional 
sum was provided for by raising the rates of existing taxes, and 
by instituting a new tax — a tax on business figures, which is 
itself supposed to bring in over 6^ milliard francs. Twenty-two 
per cent of these new resources is to come from taxes on acquired 
wealth; 78 per cent from taxes of consumption. Thus it seems 
that France has sacrificed modern principles of taxation in order 
to raise money in the quickest and the easiest way possible. At 
any rate, the new financial legislation has placed an average 
burden of 550 francs upon each inhabitant. The income tax 
rates illustrate the increased charge on French citizens. On 
an income of 600,000 francs which, according to the present rate 
of exchange would be about $50,000, a Frenchman with a family 
of three children would have to pay an annual tax of about 
$30,000, or over half of his income. A New York taxpayer, on 
the other hand, with a similar income would pay (in federal as 
well as state taxes) only a little more than $7,000. Thus the 
Frenchman pays about four times the taxes of an American in 
a similar position. Such a comparison may give an idea of the 
sacrifices which the people of France are undergoing largely to 
repair costs which were inflicted by Germany. The passage of 
the Finance Law of June 26, 1920 is a remarkable achievement; 
and it is one of the most stimulating indications that France 
is on the road to economic and political recovery. 

In view of the recent financial conference at Brussels and of 
the campaign carried on in Allied countries against French 
financial policy, it is well to state the French side of the argu- 
ment. This has been ably done by William Oualid, in an article 
in L'Europe Nouvelle (October 3, 1920) entitled "The Taxing 
Capacity of France." Before the war the wealth of France was 
estimated to be about 240 milliards. The national income was 
placed around 27 milliards. The government levied taxes upon 
this income amounting to about 4 milliards, or 15 per cent. 
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During the war the national income was greatly increased by- 
profits, salaries and inflation in general; but it was diminished by 
the damages inflicted on the devastated regions and by the loss 
of investments in foreign countries, notably Turkey and Russia. 
Estimating these various factors, it seems that the national 
income may have increased 200 per cent and at the present time 
may even amount to 75 or 80 milliards. If this generous figure 
be accepted, the French government today takes about 25 per 
cent of the national income in taxes, whereas before the war it 
took only 15 per cent. 

A more important consideration is the loss of men and the 
consequent diminution of taxable population. Before the war 
the population of France was about 39,000,000. The war killed 
a million and a half; and it indirectly reduced the entire popu- 
lation, for in the 77 non-invaded departments, between 1914 
and 1919, there were 1,389,916 more civilian deaths than births. 
As a result, the population of France today is but 36,000,000. 
This condition is even worse when the actual taxpaying popula- 
tion is considered. Before the war there were 11,700,000 heads 
of families, 1,900,000 bachelors above the age of 25, and as many 
unmarried women — making a total taxable adult population of 
15,500,000. In 1913 the per capita tax was about 108 francs; 
the tax per taxable adult was about 270 francs. Today the 
individual charge has quadrupled. Each survivor, man, woman, 
or child, must pay an average tax of 527 francs. Since the 
number of taxable adults has been reduced during the war by 
a million and a half, this latter class must pay an average annual 
tax of 1350 francs. 

Such is the sacrifice the French taxpayer is compelled to 
undergo. How does it compare with that of the Englishman? 
At the beginning of the war the national wealth of the United 
Kingdom was about 425 milliards and its annual income, 44 
milliards. England was not invaded and her population was 
not diminished to the same extent as France. During the last 
year there were 228,000 more births in England than deaths. 
Today the sum total of English taxes amount to but 19.4 per 
cent of the national income, while the per capita tax in England 
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is about 565 francs and the average tax per taxable adult is 
1180 francs, nearly 200 francs less than that borne by the French- 
man. These figures are of course approximate; but they suffice 
to answer the persistent charges that France is trying to shift 
the financial burdens of the war to unborn generations. 

No one will deny that France has the moral right to demand 
that Germany repair the civilian damages Which she inflicted. 
The reason why France has stood out against fixing the amount 
of the indemnity is because she feels that England and Italy, 
in order to bring the economic world "back to normalcy," will 
permit its reduction to a point far below that to which France 
is entitled. It is a significant fact that the French government 
has already advanced over 20 milliards to the devastated regions, 
an amount greater than the whole estimate of the French damage 
made by J. Maynard Keynes in his Economic Consequences of the 
Peace. "Liberals" may cry "corruption" in reply to this fact, 
but those who have seen the devastated areas of France will 
realize that the material cost of replacing them is nearly 
incalculable. 

Insistent voices in England and America have suggested that 
France remit a portion of her financial claims against Germany; 
and England to the alarm of French publicists, has already 
waived some of her rights, under paragraph 18 of Annex II of 
Part VIII of the treaty, to sequestrate goods of German mer- 
chants in England on the indemnity account. But France has 
always brought an effective reply: "We cannot forego a single 
franc which Germany owes us until England and America agree 
to waive the debt which we owe to them. If you insist on pay- 
ment, we must insist upon the payment of the German indem- 
nity." So far no one in authority in England and America has 
suggested that the advances which these countries have made to 
France, be cancelled. Liberalism is a shoe which America 
should first try to fit on her own foot. Indeed when France is 
reproached for her intransigeance in regard to the treaty, she 
must be grimly reminded of that Spanish proverb: "God protect 
me from my friends and I will take care of my enemies." 
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The legislative measures discussed in the course of this paper 
are a few examples of the strenuous efforts which the French 
parliament is making to reconstruct the nation. The Millerand 
ministry and the first session of the new Parliament have already 
accomplished much. As a result, the pessimism which, during 
the Peace Conference, beclouded the future, is giving away to 
the exuberant hope that it will not be long before France will 
have regained her grandeur of the past. 



